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The consequences of disobedience. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


I have something to say to the young about 
the advantages as well as duty of obeying their 
parents. My story will be of an interesting 
boy, by the name of Charles Morton. He had 
a pleasant temper, and almost always wore a 
smile. He ardently loved his sister Caroline, 
who was several years younger than himself, 
and whenever he came from school, would ask 
for her, and take her in his arms, or guide her 
tottering footsteps. 

But Charles with all his kindness of heart, 
had a sad fault. He would sometimes disobey 
his parents, when he was out of their sight. 
He did not remember that the eye of God 
always saw him, both in darkness and in light, 
and would take note of the sin that he committ- 
ed, though his parents knew it not. At a short 
distance from his house was a beautiful river, 
broad and deep. His parents had strictly 
charged him never to venture in, and had ex- 
plained to him the danger which a boy of eight 
years old would incur in atide so strong. Not- 
withstanding this, he would sometimes seek a 
spot where the banks, or the trees upon the 
shore, concealed him, and take off his shoes 
and step into the water. He grew fond of 
wading, and would occasionally stay in the 
water a long time. Then, he greatly desired 
toswim. He frequently saw larger boys amus- 
ing themselves in this way, and longed to join 
them; but he feared lest they might mention it 
to his father, and he determined to go alone. 

Here was the sin of the little boy, not only 
in continuing to disobey, but in studying how 
to deceive his kind parents. One fine afternoon 
in summer, school was dismissed at an earlier 
hour than usual. Now, thought Charles, I can 
make a trial at smimming, and get home before 
my mother misses me. He sought a retired 
spot, where he had never seen his companions 
go, and hastened to throw off his clothes and 
plunge into the water. He did not imagine 
that it was so deep there, and the current was 
so exceedingly swift. He struggled with all 
his might, but was borne farther ond farther 
from the shore. The sea was nota great dis- 
tance from the mouth of’ the river, and the tide 
was driving on violently, and what could he do? 

Nothing, but to. exhaust his feeble strength, 
and then give up, and be carried onwards. He 
became weary of beating the water with his 
feet and hands to no purpose, and his throat 
was dry with crying, and so he floated along, 
like a poor, uprooted weed. It was fearful to 
him to be hurried away so, with the water 
roaring in his ears. He gave up all hope of 
seeing his dear home again, and dreaded the 





thought of being drowned and devoured by 





Vjpyz, tonstrous fishes. How he wished 
Yjj,that he had not disobeyed his good 
<< ZY parents! and he earnestly prayed God 
o forgive him, and have mercy upon 
his soul. ; 
At Charles Morton’s house, his 
mother had prepared a bowl of bread 
Ss ind milk for him, because he usually 
Sewas hungry when he came from 
chool. 

At length she began to look from 
he window, and to feel uneasy. Little 
=—Caroline crept to the door, and con- 
Stinually called “ 'Tarle, Tarle ;” but 
vhen the sun disappeared, and Mr. 
Morton returned, and nothing had 
Sbeen seen of the dear boy, they were 
= greatly alarmed. They searched the 
places where he had been accustomed to play, 
and questioned his companions, but in vain. 
The neighbors collected, and attended the 
father in pursuit of his lost son. What was 
their distress at finding his clothes in a remote 
recess, near the river’s brink! They imme- 
diately gave him up as drowned, and commenced 
the search for his body. There was bitter 
mourning in his once happy home that night. 
Many weeks elapsed ere little Caroline ceased 
calling for her “dear Tarle,” or the sad pa- 
rents could be comforted; and it was remem- 
bered amid affliction, that the beloved child 
whom they had endeavored to teach the fear of 
God, had forgotten the All seeing Eye when he 
disobeyed his parents. 

But while they were lamenting their lost son, 
he was not dead. While faintly stuggling on 
the river, he had been discovered and taken up 
by an Indian canoe. He had been born by the 
swift current far from the place where he first 
went into the water. It was very long after he 
was rescued before he came to his senses, so as 
to give any connected account of himself. 
Then he was greatly shocked at finding himself 
in a boat with two huge Indians. He shrieked, 
and begged to be taken to his father’s house ; 
but they paid no attention to his cries, and 
silently proceeded on their voyage. They 
wrapped a blanket around him, because he had 
no clothes, and offered him some parched corn, 
but he had no heart to eat. By the rough tos- 
sing of the boat, he discovered that they were 
upon the deep sea, and the broad moon rose 
high and shone Jong, ere they drew near to 
land. Stupified with terror, one of the Indians 
carried him in his arms to a rude hut, and gave 
him to his wife. 

“‘ What have you brought ?” said she, as she 
loosened the blanket, and discovered the drip- 
ping locks and shivering form of the affrighted 
child. 

“A white pappoose,” answered the hoarse 
voice of the husband. Poor Charles looked up 
with a cry of horror and despair. The woman 
regarded him earnestly for a moment. 

“He is like my son that I buried,” said she, 
and she folded her dark arms around him and 
wept. She kindled a fire to warm him, and 
pressed food upon him, but he was sick at heart. 
She laid him in the rude bed of her dead child, 
and he sobbed himself into a deep, long sleep. 
It was late in the morning when he opened his 
eyes. Who can describe his distress! No 
kind parent to speak to him, no little sister to 
twine her arms around his neck. Nothing but 
a dark hovel, and strange Indian faces. The 
woman, with her husband and father, were the 
sole inhabitants of the hut, and of this lone sea 
girt island. A dreadful feeling of desolation 
came over him, and he laid down his head and 
mourned bitterly. The red-browed woman 
pitied him, and adopted him into her heart in 
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place of the child she had lost. She brought 
him the coarse garments of her dead son, and 
he was obliged to put them on, for he had no 
other. 

His heart sunk within him when, on going 
out of the door, he could see no roof, save the 
one where he had lodged. Some little rocky 
islands were in sight, but none of them inhabited. 
He felt as if he was alone in the world, and 
said, “This is the punishment of my dis- 
obedience.” Continually he was begging with 
tears to be taken to his home, and the men 
promised, “ When we go so far again in the 
boat, we will carry you.” But their manners 
were so stern, that he began to fear to urge 
them as much as he wished. So every night, 
when he had retired to sleep, the woman said 
to her husband, “ We will keep him: he will 
be contented. His beautiful blue eye is not so 
wild and strained as when you brought him. 
My heart yearns towards him, as it did over the 
one that shall wake no more.” 

She took him with her to gather the rushes 
with which she plaited mats and baskets, and 
showed him where the solitary bittern made her 
nest, and how to trace the swift steps of the 
heron, as with whirring wing half-spread, it 
hasted through the marshes to the sea. And 
she taught him to dig roots which contain the 
spirit of health, and to know the herbs that 
bring sleep to the sick, and staunch the flowing 
blood; for she trusted that in industry, and the 
simple knowledge of nature, he would find con- 
tent. At first she brought him wild flowers, 
but she perceived that they always made him 
weep, for he had been accustomed to gather 
them for his little Caroline. So she passed them 
by, blooming in their wild recesses, and instruct- 
ed him how to climb the trees where the grape- 
vine hung in its airy clusters. And she gave 
him a choice bow and arrow, ornamented with 
brilliant feathers, and encouraged him to take 
aim at the birds that sang among the low 
branches. But he shrank back at thought of 
hurting the warblers, and she said, silently, 

“Surely, the babe of the white woman is not 
in spirit like his red brother. He who sleeps 
in the grave was happy when he bent the bow 
and followed his father to the chase.” 

Little Charles spent a part of each day in 
watching the sails, as they glided along on 
the broad sea. Fora longtime, he would stand 
as near to the shore as possible, and make signs, 
and shout, hoping they might be induced to 
come and take him to his home. But an object 
so diminutive attracted no attention, and the 
small island, with its neighboring group of rocks, 
looked so desolate, and the channel so obstruct- 
ed and dangerous, that vessels had no motive 
to approach it. 

When the chill of early autumn was in the 
air, the Indian woman invited him to assist her 
in gathering the golden ears of the maize, and 
in separating them from their investing sheath. 
But he worked sorrowfully, for he was ever 
thinking of his own dear home. Once the men 
permitted him to accompany them, when they 
went on a short fishing excursion ; but he wept 
and implored so violently to be taken to his 
parents, that they frowned, and forbade him to 
go any more in the boat. They told him, that 
twice or thrice in the year they performed a 
long voyage, and went up the river, to dispose 
of the articles of their manufacture and purchase 
some necessary stores. They should go when 
Spring returned, and would then carry him to 
his parents. So the poor boy perceived that he 
must try to be patient and quiet through the 
long, dreary winter in anIndian hut. The red- 
browed woman ever looked smilingly upon him, 
and spoke to him with a sweet, fond tone. She 





wished him to call her mother, and was always 
trying to promote his comfort. After Charles 
had obtained the promise of her husband and 
father, to take him home in the spring his mind 
was more at rest. He worked diligently as his 
strength and skill would permit, on the baskets, 
mats, and brooms, with which the boat was to 
be freighted. He took pleasure in painting with 
the bright colors which they obtained from 
plants, two baskets, which were intended as 
presents for his mother and Caroline. 

The Indian woman often entertained hin 
with stories of her ancestors. She spoke of 
their dexterity in the chase, of their valor in 
battle. She described their war-dances, and 
the feathery lightness of their canoes upon the 
wave. She told of the gravity of their chiefs, 
the eloquence of their orators, the respect of 
the young men for those of hoary hairs. She 
related instances of the firmness of their friend- 
ship and the terror of their revenge. 

“ Once the whole land was theirs.” said she, 
“and no white man dwelt in it, or had discov- 
ered it. Now ourrace are few and feeble, they 
were driven away and perished. They leave 
their fathers’ graves and hide among the forests. 
The forests fall before the axe of the white 
man, and they are again driven out, we know 
not where. No voice asks after them. They 
hide away like a mist, and are forgotten.” 

The little boy wept at the plaintive tone in 
which she spoke of the sorrows of her people, 
and said, “I will pity and love the Indians, as 
long as [ live.” Sometimes, during the flong 
storms of winter, he would tell them of the 
Bible, in which he had loved to read, and could 
repeat the hymns and chapters which he had 
learned at the Sunday school. And then he 
regretted that he had not exerted himself to 
learn more when it was in his power, and that 
he had ever grieved his teachers. He found 
that these Indians were not able to read, and 
said, “Oh that I had now but one of those 
books which I used to prize so little when I was 
at home and had so many!” They listened 
attentively to all that he said. Sometimes he 
told them what he had learned of God, and 
added, 

“‘ He is a good God, and a God of truth, bui:: 
1 displeased him when I was disobedient to my 
parents.” 

At length spring appeared. The heart of , 
little Charles leaped for joy, when he heard ihe 
sweet song of the earliest bird. Every morning . 
he rose early, and went forth to see if the grass. 
had not become greener during the night. | 
Every hour, he desired to remind them of. the 
long-treasured promise. But he saw that the 
men looked grave if he was impatient, and the 
brow of his Indian mother became each day 
more sad. 

The appointed period arrived. ‘The boat was 
laden with the products of their industry, All 
was ready for departure. Charles wept when 
he was about to take leave of his kind Indian 
nurse. 

“T will go along,” said she; and they-made 
room for her in the boat. The bright'san. was 
rising glorious in the east, as they left the 
desolate island. Through the whole voyage 
she held the boy near her, or in her arms, but 
spoke not. Birds were winging their:way over 
the blue sea, and after they entered’ the river, 
poured forth the clearest melodies. from shore 
and tree, but still she spoke not. There seemed 
a sorrow at her breast, which made her lip 
tremble, yet her eye was tearless. Charles 
refrained to utter the joy which swelled in: his 
bosom, for he saw she was unhappy. He put 


his arm round her neck, and leaned his head on 
As evening approached, they. 


her shoulder. 
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drew near the spot where she understood she 
must part from him. Then Charles said eager- 
ly to her, 

“Oh, go home with me to my father’s house. 
Yes, yes, come all of you with me, my dear 
good people, that all of us may thank you 
together for having saved my lite.” 

“No,” she answered sorrowfully, “I could 
not bear to see thy mother hold thee in her 
arms, and to know thou wert mine no more. 
Since thou hast told me of thy God, and that he 
listened to prayer, my heart has been lifted up 
to him night and day, that thy heart might find 
rest in an Indian home, But this is over. 
Henceforth, my path and my soul are desolate. 
Yet gothy way to thy mother, that she may 
have joy when she rises up in the morning and 
at night goes to rest.” 

Her tears fell down like rain, as she embraced 
him, and they lifted him upon the bank; and 
eager as he was to meet his parents and his 
beloved sister, he lingered to watch the boat as 
it glided away. He saw that she raised not 
her head, nor uncovered her face. He remem- 
bered her long and true kindness, and asked God 
to bless and reward her, as he hastened over 
the well-known space that divided him from 
his native village. 

His heart beat so thick as almost to suffocate 
hin, when he saw his father’s roof. It was 
twilight, and the trees where he used to gather 
apples were in full and fragrant bloom. Half- 
breathless, he rushed in at the door. His father 
was reading in the parlor, and his eye turned 
coldly on him. So changed was his person and 
dress, that he did not know his son. But the 
mother shrieked. She knew the blue eye, that 
no misery of garb could change. She sprang 
to embrace him, and fainted. It was a keen 
anguish to him that his mother thus should 
suffer. Little Caroline hung around his neck, 
and as he kissed her, he whispered, “ Remem- 
ber God sees and punishes the disobedient.” 
His pale mother lifted up her head and drew 
him, from his father’s arms, upon the bed beside 
her. “Father, Mother,” said the delighted boy, 
“forgive me.” ‘They both assured him of their 
love, and his father, looking upward, said, “ M 
God, I thank thee; for this my son was dead, 
and is alive again; and was lost, and is found.” 
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REMINISCENCES 


OF MY CHILDHOOD.—NO. VI. 


NEW YEARS. 


Of all nights in the year, I remember none 
which was so full of undefinable and exquisite 
pleasure, as that of the thirty-first of December. 
How eagerly did we children at home seek to 
remind each other of that which we were in no 
danger of forgetting, by saying in tones of deep 
import, “to-morrow is New Years!” How 
lazily the hours and minutes crept along, and 
glad were we when the twilight came and the 
lamps were lighted. My heart swelled high 
when the stocking was given me to pin up for the 
convenience of Santa Claus, and when I was 
carefully tacked away in my litt!e trunlde-bed, in 
my maother’s room, and saw may stocking dang- 
ling from the white curtain of the great bed 
which towered above me; what a happy child 
was i. When my mother had taken away the 
candle, the brightly blazing fire still dispelled 
the darkness, and the flames as they danced 
and crackled up the chimney, threw flickering 
shadows on the wall by which my childish fancy 
was greatly taken, until some shadow more 
grim than the rest made me dart my head be- 
neath the bed-clothes. But on the night before 
New Years, | thought nothing about shadows. 
ZTsaw none. The stocking which hung before 


chattering tecth, I stole back to my warm little 
nest, and began to ponder these grave questions, 
I strangely dropped asleep again and woke no 
more until the cold gray light of the New Years 
morning struggled through the blmds. With 
one eager effort, I seized my stocking and joy- 
fully pulled out the rustling contents. Ah, 
what books, with gilded covers and fair white 
paper and gay pictures! Another soft flabby 
parcel came out, and a beautiful doll, with a 
complete suit of clothes burst upon my vision. 
Then how quickly I remembered that my sister 
Susan had for a week been busily at work with 
bright silks, and bits of cloth, very closely re- 
sembling some before me. Dear Susan! But 
I thrust in my hand again, and out came a 
lovely needle-book, made of such exquisite lilac 
silk, with delicate snowy leaves gleaming with 
bright needles. This could be from no one but 
my dear thoughtful mother. One more dive 
brought forth a large paper filled with such 
delicious candy, red sticks and white sticks, 
and little square and round drops, and sparkling 
rock, and delicate cream candy, all sending up 
a delightful arema and making me smack my 
lips in joyful anticipation. But there is some- 
thing still far down in the very toe of the stock- 
ing, a bright shining little silver piece, the 
very one which grandmother gave Henry a 
month ago, and which he has been saving so 
carefully. The tears started involuntarily to 
my eyes, as the thought of the little fellow’s 
noble self-forgetfuiness in giving me his all. 
And then the thought flashed over me, “dear 
father and mother have no stockings to hang up 
for themselves, no parents to fill them, and per- 


Year! 
Cousin Satxie. 
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lake. A little boy, son of the gentleman w 


tences. 
to seize hold of the reigns. 


them.”! 


father, do.” 
tongue there but his own. 


Peter ?” inquired a gentleman of the party. 
“ O ves, sir, I know I can.” ‘ 


something you can’t hold.” 


know Ican. What is it >” 


hold it.” 
“Why, what can it be? I can hold a horse 


or a squirrel, or a bird ?” 
“None of these, my son. 


ries away.” 
“ Do tell me what it is. 





ime filled my eyes, and they saw nothing else. 
I fell asleep in the midst of speculations on my 
probable gifts, and when 1 awoke again all was 
darkness. No spark glimmered on the hearth, 
and the only sound which broke the stillness 
was the loud ticking of my father’s great watch. 
Could it be morning? The closed shutters 
made no. answer. I could at least feel of my 
stocking, and I sprang up, shivering in the 
frosty air, and felt for the precious treasure. It 
was full, crammed to the very top and distorted 
in all manner of shapes. As I pressed it, 
there was a rattling of paper. What did that 
paper contain? I felt hard edges and corners 


I can hold it.” 
“ Will you try, Peter, if I will tell you?” 
“ Yes, sir, yes I will, { will.” 


you can’t hold that.” 
Peter was silent for at leat ten minutes. 





within. Could it be a book? And when with 


haps I shall sometime,” and I might have in- 
dulged a great variety of melancholy reflec- 
tions had not Lucy put in her bright face at the 
door and shouted, “I wish you a happy New 
Ah! Sallie I’ve caught you this time!” 


A party of ladies and gentlemen, with sev- 
eral children, were riding in an open carriage, 
drawn by a beautiful pair of spirited horses, 
on a fine summer’s day, on a visit to a 
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was riding, exhilerated by the ride and the 
beautiful objects continually opening to his 
view, became very garrulous, so that it was 
with great difficulty that any other person could 
wedge in a word cornerwise between his sen- 
At length he became very impatient 
“ Do let me drive, 
father.” “No, my son,” said his father, “the 
horses are full of spirit, and you cannot hold 


“T can! I can! father,” the boy replied. 
“QO, I know Ican hold them. Do let me try, 
And he kept on this strain, rat- 
tling away, as though there had been no other 


“ Do you really think you can hold the horses, 


“Well,” replied the gentleman, “I know 
“What is it? Whatis it? I can hold it, I 


“Tt is a little thing, Peter, fenced in with 
two fine ivory walis; but I know you can't 


I’ve done it manyatime. Whatisit ? a rabbit, 


h It is something 
ae can catch if you try. ButI know you can’t 

old it. It keeps a going like the clapper of a 
mill, grinding away all the time, but it don’t 
grind out much but bran, which the wind car- 


T don’t believe but 


“It’s your tongue, Peter, it’s your tongue,” 
cried his sister, a sprightly little girl; “I know 


1 have seen a great many Peters, and Julias, 
and Johns and Marys, in my day, who could 
not hold their tongues, They open their mouths, 
and set their tonguesa going, just as the miller 
puts the corn in his hopper, and opens the gate, 
as though the object was to see how many 
words could be ground out in a given time, 
without regard tothe quality, sense or nonsense, 


good, bad, or indifferent. A tongue trained up 
in this way will never be governed, and must 
become a source of great mischief. 

It is a good practice to accustom yourself to 
consider, before you speak, whether what you 
are going to say is worth speaking, or whether 
it can possibly do any mischief. It is not worth 
while to wear out the tongue talking nonsense. 
The habit of careless, nonsensical talking, is a 
great hindrance to the government of the 
tongue. It gives it the habit of running at ran- 
dom, without regard to consequences. It often 
leads to the utterance of what is not strictly 
true, thus insensibly diminishing the regard for 
truth. It hardens the heart, and cherishes a 
trifling, careless spirit. If you indulge the 
habit, your tongue will run too easy, and your 
conversation will become silly and insipid. You 
will forget that it isnot your business always to 
speak, and will grow rude and unmannerly in 
the presence of older persons. And ten to one, 
if you don’t become fond of tittle-tattle, and be 
a mischevous tale bearer. Learn, then, as one 
of the first principles of self-government, to 
HOLD YOUR TONGUE.—H. N. N. Y. Obs. 
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ARCHITECTURE.—NO. I. 
ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, LONDON. 


I propose in this series of articles to give the 
readers of the Companion a description of the 
most celebrated buildings in the world. Frst I 
will mention St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, 
which is one of the most remarkable edifices 
ever erected. It rears its lofty dome amid the 
busy resorts of commerce and looks down upon 
innumerable dwellings inhabited by a people 
whose industry and enterprise is unsurpassed. 
It is a model of grandeur of design, and skill in 
the architect, and is equally worthy of admira- 
tion whether as an object of beauty or of scien- 
tific execution. No one can contemplate it 
without being awed by the vastness of the 
design, and filled with admiration of the beauti- 
ful fitness of its parts. From a very early 
period the spot where this cathedral stands has 
been occupied by Christianchurches. Atleast 
two, have stood there previous to the one which 
was destroyed by the great fire in the year 1666. 
Fortunately, after this, a man was found who 
was competent to design and execute the plan 
of a cathedral which was intended to become 
the principal ecclesiastical edifice of Lon- 
don. To Christopher Wren, that city is in- 
debted for the plan of a church whose grandeur 
and elegance can scarcely be surpassed. He 
was a man who had risen by the force of his 
abilities and the strength of his mind to an em- 
inent rank in his profession. His first model 
was rejected by the Duke of York, afterwards 
James Second, probably from a petty jealousy, 
lest the Protestant church should surpass St. 
Peter’s at Rome, the Duke being a Catholic. 
The architect was deeply grieved at this re- 
jection of his favorite design, as by it he hoped 
to win a reputation which should be handed 
down through many generations. St. Paul’s 
cathedral is on an eminence rising from Fleet 
street, and from the bank of the Thames. A 
wall on which is placed a heavy iron balustrade 
surrounds the place on which it stands. In 
-| front of the building is a statue of Queen Ann, 
during whose reign it was completed. A flight 
of twenty two steps leads to the entrance on 
the west side. This has a double row of 
columns, the lower one consisting of twelve 
pillars of the Corinthian order of architecture, 
upon which rests a broad moulding. The other 
row consists of eight composite columns, sur- 
mounted by a beautifully proportioned pediment, 
(or ornamental projection) on which is sculptur- 
en the conversion of St. Paul. Around the 
whole building are placed at regular distances 
figures of the apostles. On the northern and 
southern sides are porticos consisting of cupolas 
supported by six corinthian columns on a side. 
One of these is reached by twelve semicircular 
steps of black marble, the other by twenty-five, 
as the ground is lower on the southern side. 
The cathedral itself, is in the Grecian style of 
architecture, yet it is in the Gothic form of a 
cross. From the centre of the cross arises a 
beautiful cupola which is said to surpass any- 
thing of the kind in the world. On the corners 
of the west front are two bell towers consisting 





surmounted by beautiful little domes. The 
length of the building including the portico is 
514 feet, its bredth at the transept, or cross aisle, 
is 286 feet, height from the pavement at the 
west front to the top of the cross is 404 feet. 
The entire circumference of the building com- 
prises 2,292 feet. This church was erected at 
the national expense and cost £1,500,000. The 
balustrade surrounding the building cost £11, 
202. The corner stone was laid on the 21st of 
June, 1675, and the last stone of the lantern 
was laid by the son of the architect in 1701, 
just thirty-five years from its commencemnt. 
The inside of this splendid structure fully cor- 
responds in beauty and grace with the outside. 
Language fails to give a just idea of its lofty arch- 
es, its splendid dome, its sculptured ornaments, 
and the grandeur and sublimity of the whole 
edifice, which fully answers the wishes and 
conceptions of the most fastidious critic. 

I will say a few words with regard to the 
whispering gallery, however. This is at the 
lower part of the dome and extends all around 
it. It is about two hundred feet above the 
heads of the congregation, yet it is constructed 
in such a manner. that persons standing there 
can hear distinctly every word uttered by the 
officiating clergyman. This gallery like the 
rest of the church is beautifully carved from 
designs by the most eminent artists. EsTELue. 
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THE TWO INVITATIONS. 
Ai true story. 


From early childhood Julia Raymond and 
Maria Harrison had been near neighbors, and 
their happy school days had been passed to- 
gether at an institution not fur distant from their 
native village. They dearly loved each other, 
and never seemed happy when parted ; strangers 
thought them to be sisters, as they always 
dressed alike and resembled each other in ap- 
pearance, being own cousins. 

Although the opinions of these young girls 
almost always coincided, yet upon the subject 
of religion they could not fully agree. ‘The 
parents of each were professors, and ever strove 
to set before their children, examples worthy of 
imitation, and it was their “ heart’s desire and 
prayer,” to see them walking in the “ fear of God 
all the day long.” 

Julia had often conversed with her pastor, 
upon serious subjects, and was early convinced 
of the necessity of a change of heart and life, 
yet it was long before she was so humbled as 
to yield herself submissively to the will of the 
Most High. Maria too was serious, but only 
at times. She feared lest a union with the 
church might prevent her from attending balls 
and parties of pleasure, and these she was not 
willing to give up, though conscience whispered 
her to forsake the evil and cling to the good. 

This sad state of her mind, caused Julia much 
sorrow of heart. and she tried various means 
for removing her cousin’s predjudices, and 
bringing her from darkness into the light of a 
Christian life. All endeavors for a time, how- 
ever, failed, and she turned to Heaven for 
supplication and aid. At the right time, suc- 
cour was given. 

Upon the day on which our story opens, great 
preparations were making in the village, for a 
family ball, the following evening. The hall 
was beautifully decorated with evergreens and 
flowers, and many anticipated a jovial time. 

Maria Harrison that morning received two 


festivity, the other to the preparatory lecture— 
which should she accept? 

Much did she hesitate whether to accompany 
her cousin or to join her merry companions, 
but she did not come toa final decision, until 
she had seen Julia. ° 

Without knocking at the door of her chamber, 
Maria entered her cousin’s room, where she 
found her sitting beside a sick little sister, 
bathing her burning temples. 

“Well Julia,” said the thoughtless girl, with- 
out noticing the little sufferer, “are you going 
with me to the ball, to-morrow evening ?” 

“ No, indeed, that I shall not,” she replied, 
“how can you ask such a question? you know 
I mean to attend the lecture at the church.” 

“Then I will join you,” said Maria, rather 
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and as suddenly left the house, as she had a 
few moments before entered it. 

That was the crisis of her religious existence. 
She chose that evening enduring joys, instead 
of fading, inconstant pleasures. 

Of this choice Maria Harrison never repented ; 
she became sincerely anxious to secure her 
soul’s salvation, and found sweet peace in 
believing. ; 

Nearer and dearer is now the tie which binds 
together in love these diciples of the Saviour, 
and when called from earth, they will I trust 
sit down together at the “ Marriage supper of 
the Lamb.” ; ; 

Reader when you are placed in similar cir- 
cumstances, “Go and do thou likewise.” Z. 


A SINGLE SENTENCE. 

On the 8th of February Jast, there died in 
Edinburg a venerable Baptist pastor, Mr. James 
Alexander Haldane, in his eighty-fourth year. 
In his early life he commanded the man-of-war 
Melville Castle—While engaged in an action 
one day, the decks of his ship were cleared by 
the broadsides of the enemy. Captain Haldane 
ordered a fresh set of hands to be “ piped up,” 
totake the place of the slain. The men, on 
seeing the mangled bodies of their comrades 
scattered over the deck, instinctively drew back: 
at which their commander poured forth a volley 
of oaths, and wished them all in h—ll. One of 
the seamen, who had been religiously educated, 
shortly afterwards said to the Captain, ina re- 
spectful and serious manner, “If God had heard 
your prayer just now, where should we have 
been?” The engagement terminated; but a 
greater victory had been achieved over Captain 
Haldane than by him. The old sailor’s words 
were winged by Him who never smites in vain ; 
and from that day the gallant and reckless 
officer became a changed man. He lived to 
“preach the gospel for fifty-four years. Among 
the early fruits of his ministry was the conver- 
sion of his brother Robert, now well known as 
an able, learned, and pious commentator. 
Robert went to G@éneva; and during a sojourn 
there of several months (about 1814,)he labored 
with unwearied assiduity to reclaim the pastors 
and theological students, whom he met with, 
fron their rationalistic errors, to indoctrinate 
them in the evangelical faith, and to lead them 
to seek a personal interest inthe Saviour. The 
blessing of God was with him. A considerable 
number of young men became hopefully pious ; 
and ameng those in whose conversion he had 
amain agency were Frederick Monod, now one 
of the pillars of the evangelical church in 
France; Felix Neff, the devoted young pastor 
of the High Alps, whose memory is held sacred 
in both hemispheres; and Merle D’Aubigne, 
the eminent historian of the Reformation. To 
| pronounce these names is to show how impossi- 
ble it must be for any created mind to gather 
up the results of that single conversion on board 
the Melville Castle. And that conversion was 
brought about through a single sentence addres- 
sed by a sailor to his commander, firmly, but 
courteously reproving him for his profanity ! 

This case, it is conceded, is a strong one. 
But is it not instructive? Does it not shame 
our remissness in the duty of bringing men to 
Christ? Does it not hold out the amplest en- 
couragement to fidelity and zeal in this most 
important work? ‘They that turn many to 
righteousness shall shine as the stars, for ever 
and ever.” How glorious a crown, then, will 
adorn the brow of that poor seaman who main- 
tained his loyalty to Christ at the hazard of 
offending his commander, and whose faithful- 
ness has already told with au efficacy so power- 
' fuland so auspicious upon the church and the 
world. 





PLEASURES OF PIETY. 


Piety towards God prepares the heart for 
true pleasure. It sooths every sorrow and 
Sweetens every enjoyment. Itmakes unpleasant 
duties easy, because they are done for God, 
whom we love. It turns afflictions into bless- 
ings, by the assurance that they are the cor- 
rections of a kind Father. It sweetens all our 
blessings, by filling the heart with gratitude to 
the Giver. “It extracts pleasure even from the 
tear that is shed for sin, and makes humble con- 
fession a means of enjoyment, by bringing us 
hearer to our best Friend. 

Piety towards God _ sanctifies every affection 
and strengthens all the relations of life. The 
Plous child obeys his parents, not only because 








he loves them, but because he loves God, who 
commands obedience. He studies his Jessons 
cheerfully, that he may be the better qualified 
to please God in doing good. 

There is a sweet satisfaction in doing every 
thing “as unto the Lord,” that cannot be en- 
jeyed by one who lives to himself. 

There is pleasure, too, in yielding up the will 
to God. Children and youth suffer more, 
probably, from an unsubdued will than from 
anything else. It is exceedingly aggravating 
to be wilful, and yet to have the will crossed. 
Some children will be good natured, and cheer- 
ful as a lark, till you cross their will, and then 
they will be ina tempest of passion. But piety 
subdues the will, and leads us to see God’s 
hand in everything, and meekly say, “Thy 
will be done.” Truly, “ Wisdom’s ways are 
ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace.” —H. N. WM. Y. Gbserver. 








Parental. 


THE MOTHER’S DREAM. 


A certain pious man and wife, living in the 
city of N——, had been blest with three very 
interesting children. At the time of which [I 
am about to write, the eldest was about four 
years, the second about two years old, and the 

oungest about eight months old. ‘These sweet 
little children all shared largely in their parents’ 
affection ; indeed, the devotion of those parents 
almost amounted to idolatry. This was 
especially the case in regard to the infant— 
they thought they could see something unusual 
in its features and its actions that bespoke a 
more than ordinarily intelligent child. The 
opening of its infant mind was far sweeter to 
them than the unfolding of the blossoms of 
spring. This child was doubtless an idol— 
they sought their highest happiness in this child 
—it was the light and joy of the family. 

But an all-wise God laid his afflicting hand 
upon it, and day after day they watched it with 
the most painful anxiety, as its sickness assum- 
ed a more andstill more fearful aspect. Finally 
they saw it must die—they must give up their 
precious jewel! The mother became well-nigh 
frantic with grief: one of the others she might 
possibly be able to have separated from her, 
and bear up under it; but this sweet little 
infant,—she could not bear the idea of being 
separated from it. Deep anguish took hold of 
her heart. 

One night at a late hour, the father lay down 
to rest after a weary day of watchful care over 
the little sufferer, and soon fell asleep. The 
mother for a while remained watching her suf- 
fering child, till feeling overcome with fatigue, 
she took the infant in her arms, and tenderly 
sank upon the couch to take a little rest; she 
did not intend going to sleep, but the babe 
rested quietly upon her bosom, and she sank 
into a deep sleep with the child in her arms. 
While she slept, she dreamed that her heavenly 
Father sent a beautiful, bright angel after the 
child: she looked upon that angel, and then 
upon her babe, and notwithstanding his beauty 
and attractions, yet she could not decide to part 
with her child ; but notwithstandig her unwil- 
lingness, yet the angel came into her chamber, 
and quietly took away her babe from her bosom. 
As he was making his exit, she grasped at her 
child, but missed her object, and awoke in the 
attempt to snatch it from the embrace of the 
angel. She turned and looked upon the face of 
the babe, and true enough the angel had carried 
off the spirit, and left only the body behind— 
the casket was there, but the jewel was gone. 
But now she said, “I can trust it with that 
beautiful angel in the happy land; yes, let it 
stay there, ‘I can go to it, but it cannot come 
to me.” 

Thus God prepared that devoted mother for a 
separation which otherwise she would not have 
been able to bear. How kindly the Lord tem- 
pers the blast to the shorn lamb! “He re- 
membereth our frame, he knoweth that we are 
dust.” Joun Gracey. 

Philadelphia, Dec., 1851. [S. S. Adv. 


MAY I STAND FOR HIM? 


Some years ago, when conducting an infants’ 
school in the town of S——, I had occasion to 
reprove a little boy for bad conduct. Finding 
reproof would not do to improve his behaviour, 
I sentenced him to stand in the corner of the 
room for a quarter of an hour. Just as the 














little fellow was going to the place, another 
little boy, named J R—, (not six years 
of age,) came up to me, and said, “Please, sir, 
may I stand in the corner for him?” This, I 
need not say, very much surprised me. I how- 
ever said, “If I allow you to take his place, I 
shall keep you in the corner all the time I have 
named, and a quarter of an hour is a long time 
to stand inthe corner.” This did not move 
him from his purpose. “Sir,” said he, “I do 
not mind that.” I then pointed out the disgrace 
connected with being seen in the naughty-boy’s 
corner; that when ladies and gentlemen came 
in to see the school, they would say, “ There 
stands a naughty boy.” But nothing could turn 
him aside ; he still asked to stand in the place 
of his naughty schoolfellow, and to the corner 
he was allowed to go. Insilent prayer I asked 
for that wisdom that cometh from above, to 
enable me to turn this event into some useful 
lesson. 

When the quarter of an hour was passed, I 
called the little fellow to me, and said, “ Now 
tell me, did the little boy ask you to stand in the 
corner for him?” “No, sir.” “Did he not 
deserve to be punished for being so naughty ?” 
“ Yes, sir.” “Then why did you offer to go in 
the corner for him?” With all simplicity he 
replied, “ Because I love him!” At this time 
all the other children were looking on with 
great interest. I then called the little offender 
to me, and said to him, “Now you go and 
stand in the corner for being so naughty.” 
Then some of the little ones cried out, “ That 
would not be fair, sir.” ‘Nor just,” said one. 
“Why not,” said I; “has he not been very 
naughty >” “Yes, sir; but you have let another 
boy be punished for him, and therefore you 
must not punish him!” My point was now 
gained. Turning to the children, I said, “ Does 
this event put you in mind of anything?” “Yes, 
sir,” said several voices, “of Jesus Christ dying 
for our sins.” “ What do you call J—— R—— 
in this case?” “A substitute.” ‘What isa 
substitute ?’? “One who takes the place of 
another.” “Whose place did Jesus take?” 
“The place of sinners.”—“J—— R tells 
me the reason why he was willing to stand in 
the corner for his naughty schoolfellow was, 
beause he loved him. Now can you tell me 
what led Jesus to be willing to die for sinners ? 
“Love.” “Can you give me a nice text to 
prove that ?” “He loved us, and gave himself 
for us.” “Very good. You told me just now 
that it would not be fair or just to put the 
naughty boy in the corner after I had punished 
another boy in his stead, and you said rightly. 
Can we learn any lesson from this?” “Yes, 
sir, God can never punish any sinner who 
believes in Jesus Christ ;” “and,” said a little 
fellow, “he never will; for it says, ‘God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.’ 











——====== 


Benevolence. 
THE PEARL. 

A Hindoo youth, connected with a mission 
school in Ceylon, was recently hopefully con- 
verted, and, though very much opposed by his 
parents and friends, publicly professed Christ. 
His parents told him that they did not send him 
to the schoo] to become a Christian, but only to 
acquire useful knowledge. 

He wrote them a letter, and replied to their 
remark as follows :— 

‘Six years ago you sent me down tothe sea- 
shore to gather oysters. Other parents also sent 
their sons. After gathering them for a long 
time, and thinking them only oysters, one named 
Jesus opened my eyes, and made me see that 
those oysters contained pearls. I said to myself, 
‘My parents did not send me here to seek for 
pearls, and perhaps they will be displeased if I 
take them ; but whatshallI do? I see that they 
are of priceless value; and shall I cast them 
away because they did not send me for them? 
or because they will be angry if I take them 2” 

The young man meant by this illustration to 
show his parents, that though they did not send 
him to school to obtain religion, yet when he 
saw its value, he could not do otherwise than to 
embrace it. 

This beautiful illustration shows us how the 
converted heathen youth regard that religion 
with which we are trying to make them ac- 
quainted. Though once so dark and ignorant, 











when Christ and his blessed truths are discover- 
ed to them, they see and understand all their 
priceless value, and embrace them with all 
their hearts. How beautiful the thought of the 
young man! pearl he had found; and so 
beautiful it was, that he would gather it for his 
own, though father, and mother, and friends 
should upbraid him for it! A father’s smile, a 
mother’s love were dear to him as they are to 
us; but dearer and more precious to him was 
that Saviour whom he found when he expected 
it not. 

Will my young friends allow me to ask them 
if they have gathered these pearls which this 
Hindoo youth rejoiced to find? You have the 
Sabbath, the Bible, the Sunday school, and more 
privileges than I now can tell you of. Youare 
gathering knowledge from them. But while 
you obtain knowledge, which may be compared 
to the shells which the Hindoo youth was 
gathering, O! do not reject the pearl which 
Jesus offers you!—Macedonian. 








Natural §istorp. 
A KNOWING DOG. 


There was an old maiden lady in England, 
who many years ago occupied the house adjoin- 
ing our own. She was very old and very in- 
firm then, and has long lain quietly at rest in 
that very church-yard where sleeps our little 
sister Isabella ; but it is not so much of the old 
lady I would speak, as of her dog Chance. 
She (the lady) her dog and maid Betty, formed 
a curious trio, that often in our childhood called 
forth strange speculations. Chance was a 
spanial of high degree, his ears and tail were 
long, silky, and as carefully disposed as the 
tresses of a dandy ; he was very wise too, and 
I thought then knew more than was becoming 
for a dog to know. His mistress would put a 
piece of biscuit on his nose, and begin counting 
1, 2,3; when she came to 10, Chance would 
invariably snap it up; but this is a common 
trick, he was possessed of wisdom superior, for 
when his mistress was sitting knitting, with her 
favorite on a soft mat beside her, she would say, 
“ Chance, call Betty,” or “tell Betty I want 
her.” The dog would immediately run out of 
the room, and standing at the top of the kitchen 
stairs, give three distinct barks. Betty would 
instantly obey the summons—no bell could be 
more efficient. Besides our family there were 
few visitors at this quiet mansion; when a 
knock or ring took place, the old lady would 
say, “Chance go and see who it is.” Upon 
which Chance would jump upon a chair and 
sagely glance at the visitors; if strangers, he 
would return to her with an angry groul, if any 
member of our family, a friendly bark, and wag 
of his tail, announced it to her before our en- 
trance. Thus.he was a useful and a pleasant 
friend, but aged like his mistress, and her 
maid, Alas! all are gone. Naught remains, 
but the remembrance of that quiet methodical 
household, which with all its solemnity had to 
us children a potent charm in the winning 
ways, and many curious tricks of the old spanial 
Chance. A Susscriser. 

Albermarle, Va., Jan. 14, 1852. [Com. 


CANINE SAGACITY- 

A gentleman, resident in Lincolnshire, was 
travelling about eighty or ninety miles from 
home, and left a favorite little dog at an hotel 
while he visited another town in the neighbor- 
hood. On his return, the landlady, in dismay, 
told him his dog had been attacked by a large dog 
of her own, and had run away from the house. 
He left, but returned again to the same hote!, 
after the lapse of a few weeks; when the land- 
lady informed him that his little dog had return- 
ed in the interim, accompanied by a large dog, 
who had attacked her own dog so fiercely that 
he had nearly killed him. From the description 
given of the animal, the gentleman entertained 
no doubt but that it was his own house-dog 
from Lincolnshire ; and on his return home he 
learned from the servant, that shortly after his 
departure, his little favorite dog returned one 
day, bearing marks of much ill-usage, and, after 
apparently consulting with the larger animal, 
the two dogs set off together, and were absent 
several days; presenting evidences on their re- 
turn, of having travelled a considerable distance. 
Lincoln, England, Times. 











How much pains people take to provide 
things unnecessary, and preserve them unused. 
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Editorial. 
MY PET BUDS.—NO IL. 

This week, my dear little readers, I believe 
I promised to tell you about my “ Johnny-Jump- 
up.” A precious “ bud” is the dear little fellow, 
the “sunbeam” of the school-room. No mat- 
ter how dark, dreary and stormy the day, his 
face is ever radient, ever beaming with the sun- 
shine which springs from a loving and gentle 
heart. When wearied, disheartened and sad, 
at the perverseness and dullness of some of my 
charge, whose sour looks and unhappy appear- 
ances causes my heart to ache—the cheerful, 
bright and sunny face of dear little Charly will 
send away the dark shadows, and fill my soul 
with love, hope and joy. Should any little boy 
or girl of only five years, hear this read, let them 
learn from it, that the great and good God, who 
made them and placed them here in this world 
of care, of sorrow and trial, will give them, as 
well as older persons, the privilege of “ doing 
good.” Even the smallest child can make 
others happy. Remember this, my dear little 
friends, at school and by the pleasant “fire-side,” 
that your words, your tones of voice, and your 
looks may bring joy or sorrow to the hearts of 
those you love, and whom you should desire to 
repay insome way for their kindness to you. 
In no better way than this, can you repay them, 
by ever wearing a cheerful, happy face, and 
speaking gentle, affectionate words. Do right, 
and you will be happy, and make others so. 
This little Charlie tries to do, he studies his 
reading and spelling lesson faithfully. The 
other morning he told me he got up early and 
studied his lesson before breakfast, he was so 
fearful that he should miss. Dear little boy, 
should you not think I should love him ? 

No. 3—My beautiful “Rose bud” ‘comes 
next in order. I wish you could see the sweet 
little girl with her dark, blue eyes veiled by 
long lashes, her rosy and dimpled cheeks, and 
her graceful little figure. She is ever the first 
in the cold winter’s morning to leave the warm 
fire, and come to meet her teacher, and greet 
her with a pleasant “Good-morning.” Such 
little tokens of love are very sweet and pleasing, 
and like the rose buds of our gardens, does 
darling little Abbie shed around her the de- 
lightful and refreshing fragrance of loving 
words and looks of trust and confidence. As 
our kind Father in heaven has given her so 
beautiful a tenement for her immortal soul, may 
she, as she expands into maturity have a pure 
and dutiful heart. 

No. 4—Have you ever, my little friends, 
gone out on some bright spring morning into 
green and pleasant fields, and been attracted by 
the delicious fragrance seemingly wafted from 
a clusterof dark, green leaves? Have you not 
greeted with heartfelt joy the modest little 
violets, peeping up their lovely heads from the 
sunny bank. Like one of these “ first comers” 
of spring is my second Abbie. As she is so 
modest and humble, I shall say little about her. 
I love her and so will all who appreciate true 
worth and goodness, though beneath a plain, 
humble exterior. Never be haughty and proud, 
children, but ever lowly, meek and humble. 
Then you will find true friends, and God will 
love you, for he has promised to in his Holy 
Word. “ Jessie.” 





—~p>—- 

Taken at nis Worv.—A profane young 
man drawing wood in the winter of 1830, be- 
came enraged with his oxen, beating them and 
exclaiming, “I'll kill you to-day, or you shall 
kill me,” adding a dreadful oath. Before night, 
a stranger found his dead body in the street, 
crushed by his load of wood. “ Verily, there is 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Buckport, Me., Jan. 20, 1852. 


To Mr. Willis.—I took the Youth’s Compan- 
ion several years since, fora niece’s class of 
misses in the Sabbath school (now young 
ladies) and latterly for my class of adults, who 
read it in rotation, and they find it an interest- 
ing publication; and myself and niece, likwise 
always read it before it passes to the school, 
with interest and profit ; as there are many very 
good lessons in it for all. I have enclosed two 
dollars and wish you to send acopy to my 
little sister-in-law, E of Blue- 
hill, as a new year’s present for 1852, and I 
expect some one of her good brothers will do 
the same for the year 1853, for she means to be, 
and isa good girl. 1 might have said, after my 
class read your paper, it is lent to others in the 
school, and then is sent to destitute districts and 
I trust does good to all. Yours, B. 
——~—_ 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

Those who did not see the Crystal Palace in 
London can now see it in Boston. Mr. Barnum 
has caused the whole structure, outside and in, 
to be faithfully transferred to canvass, and the 
magnificent scene is made to pass in all its 
apartments and details before crowded and 
delighted audiences. The explanations by Mr. 
Hall, are exceedingly full and clear, and, though 
we have not seen the original, we think that a 
very accurate idea must be conveyed of this 
extraordinary structure, and its still more won- 
derful contents. Of all the panoramas that we 
have witnessed, none has pleased us more than 
this, and it appears as if it was to enjoy an un- 
precedented patronage. It is to be presumed 
that very few will fail of the opportunity of 
witnessing it. Mr. Barnum, we are happy to 
learn, directed that two exhibitions be given for 
charitable objects in this city, and they were 
accordingly given on twosuccessive afternoons. 

Christian Observer. 

















Variety. 


THE WHITE PIGEON. 

Arabella was a pleasant little girl, but she 
had one very bad fault ; she was curious to see 
and know things that did not concern her. She 
was in the habit of peeping into her mother’s 
drawers and boxes ; and if a parcel was brought 
to the house, she had no rest till she found out 
what was in it. 

One summer morning she missed her brother, 
William ; she searched every where, and after 
a long time, found him asleep in the garden, 
under a large tree. He had a little covered 
basket by his side, and he slept so soundly, that 
he did not move when his sister came near. 
“Now,” thought the curious girl, “I have 
caught him; he has certainly got something in 
that basket, and I am determined to see what it 
is.” She then crept softly up to the basket, 
and stooping down gently and without the least 
noise, drew out a little wooden peg which fast- 
ened down the cover. “Now,” thought she, 
“ master William, I shall see what you have got 
here.” Away she threw the peg, up went the 
cover of the basket, and whizz—out flew a 
beautiful, white pigeon! The noise awoke 
William; and ah! how sorry was the little 
meddler to find that her brother had brought 
the litle white pigeon in the basket a long dis- 
tance, on purpose to present it to her, as he 
knew she was very anxious to have one. It is 
an excellent rule, children, for every one to 
— his own affairs, and to let other people’s 
alone. 





—_— 


NOTHING LOST BY CIVILITY. 

A gentleman, who has filled the highest mu- 
nicipal offices in one of our cities, owed his 
elevation chiefly to a single act of civility. A 
traveller on a summer’s day wanted some water 
for his horse, and perceiving a well near the 
roadside, turned his horse up toward it. Just 
then a lad appeared, to whom the stranger ad- 
dressed himself, saying :— 

* My young friend, will you do me the favor 
to draw a bucket of water for my horse, as I 
find it rather difficult to get off and on ?” 

The lad promptly seized the bucket, and soon 
brought a supply of water. Pleased with the 
cheerful temper and courteous manner of the 
youth, the traveller inquired his name; and so 








a God that judgeth in the earth.” D. 


deep was the impression made on his mind, 





that the name of the lad and his place of resi- 
dence were remembered until several years 
afterward, when the traveller had occasion for a 
clerk. He then sent for this young man, and 

ave hima responsible and profitable place, 
rom which he rose to the chief magistracy of 
a city. 

a ey 
THE POWER OF A TEAR. 

Miss Bremer says, “In the dreadful year of 
of famine here (Delecartia), 1838, there came 
to me one day a Dalmau, from another parish, 
and said to me, ‘Sell me a few tons of straw.’ 
The man was one of those great stalwart 
figures, which you can seldom see, except 
here ; yet he had evidently suffered for want of 
food. Ife had drawn his hat with its broad 
brim deep over his face. ‘I cannot sell the 
straw,’ said I, at his entreaty ; ‘I have not more 
than I shall need for myself, and the poor of 
my own parish.’ ‘Sell but one ton,’ implored 
he. ‘Not even that can I,’ I replied: ‘that 
which | have left I must carefully preserve for 
myselfand my people. ‘Half aton then,” per- 
sisted the Dalmau pressingly.’ ‘ It grieves me,’ 
said I, ‘but not a single half ton can I spare 
thee.’ The huge fellow took a step nearer to 
me, said not a word, but lifted his hat above his 
brow, and gazed fixedly upon me; he let me 
see that he wept. The sight of this anguish I 
could not sustain. ‘Come with me.’ said I, 
‘thou shalt have what thou wilt” He followed 
me, and got the straw that he wanted. ‘ If this 
were for myself, he said, ‘I should have not 
probably been here ; ‘for, if we men suffer, en- 
dure want, it is no more than our sins deserve, 
and we can and ought to bear it; but the poor 
animals—what can they have done amiss ?’” 

——_—~——_ 


THE POISON WEED. 

Here are two or three hints for juvenile to- 
bacco chewers:—Tobacco has spoiled and ut- 
terly ruined thousands of boys, inducing a 
dangerous precocity, developing the passions, 
softening and weakening the bones and greatly 
injuring the spinal marrow, the brain, and the 
whole nervous fluid. A boy who early freely 
smokes or otherwise largely uses tobacco, never 
is known to make a man of much energy of 
character, and generally lacks physical and 
muscular as mental energy. To people older, 
who are naturally nervous, and particularly 
plegmatic, tobacco may be comparatively harm- 
less, but even to these it is worse than useless. 
We would particularly warn boys who want to 
be anybody in the world to shun tobacco as a 
deadly poison. 


~~ 
TURN THE BIBLE INTO PRAYER. 

The Rev. Mr. M’Cheyne in writing to a 
youthful parishoner uses the following language: 
“You read your Bible regularly, of course; 
but do 7 and understand it, and still more, to 
feel it. Read more parts than one at a time. 
For example, if you are reading Genesis, read 
a psalm also; or, if you are reading Matthew, 
read a small bit of an epistle also. Turn the 
Bible into prayer. Thus, if you are reading 
the first psalm, spread the Bible on the chair 
before you, and kneel and pray, ‘O Lord, give 
me the blessedness of the man that walketh 
not in the counsel of the ungodly.’ ‘Let me 
not stand in the way of sinners.’ ‘Let me not 
sit inthe seat of the scornful,’ &c. This is 
the best way of learning the meaning of the 
Bible, and of learning to pray.” 


a oe 
ANECDOTE. 

Our young readers have most of them heard 
of Fanny Forester’s Bird. Little Emily, for 
that is the Bird’s name, and her mother and two 
brothers, Edward and Henry, are all of them in 
this country. A short time ago, the children 
were at Hamilton, N. Y., where, for the first 
time in their lives, they saw the snow fall. 
They were exceedingly delighted with it, and 
one of them describing it, said, “I saw the 
rain, too, when it came down in little bits.” 


—_~— 

Domestic Happiness.—Six things, says 
Hamilton, are requisite to create a “ happy 
home.” Integrity must be the architect, and 
tidiness the upholsterer. It must be warmed 
by affection, and lighted up with cheerfulness ; 
and industry must be the ventilator, renewing 
the atmosphere and bringing in fresh salubrity 
day by day; while over all, as a protecting 
canopy and glory, nothing will suffice except 
the blessing of God. 


AN IRISH FAVOR. 


A few days ago an Irishman was about to be 
| committed to prison by a magistrate at Spalding, 
| for stealing a couple of loaves, when he ex- 

claimed, “ May it please your worship to let 

me have a good whipping, and set me at liberty ; 
sure enough the frost will be overtaking my 
pitaties, and I want to be at home.” A canny 
Scotchman might have thought of his potatoes 
at such atime, and expressed his preference 
fora corporal punishment; but none but an 
Irishman would have appended the qualification, 
and asked to have a good whipping! 

op 


A SMART BOY. 

A teacher one day, endeavoring to make a 
pupil understand the nature and application of 
a passive verb, said:—“A passive verb is ex. 
pressive of receiving an action; as,—Peter js 
beaten. Now, what did Peter do 2” 

“ Well, I dont’t know,” answered the boy,— 
pausing a moment, with the gravest counte- 
nance imaginable, “ without he hollored !” 

O 

4 noble reply.—A young aristocrat taunted a 
member of the British House of Commons who 
had won his way to his high position by indus- 
try and perseverance, with his humble origin, 
saying, “1 remember when you blacked my 
father’s boots.” “ Well, sir,” was the reply, 
“did I not do them well 2” a 


_ Poetry. 























THE ANGEL AND THE INFANT. 
FROM THE FRENCH. 


An angel with a radiant face 
Bent o’er an infant’s sleeping-place, 

And thought he saw his image there, . 
As from a wave reflected fair. 





“ You charming infant, so like me, 
Now come away and have thy rest, 
The earth is all unworth# thee, 
Then come with me—be ever blest. 


This world has never perfect gladness, 
The soul in pleasure finds but pain, 

The air of joy is filled with sadness, 
And gay delights are short and vain. 


Fear follows all earth’s festivals; 
And no To-pay, serene and calm, 
Can guard the morrow when it falls, 
From tempest-shock and wild alarm. 


Alas! shall sorrow come? must fears 
To blanch thy brow so pure arise, 

And with the bitterness of tears 
Dimjthe sweet azure of thine eyes ? 


O no! along the fields of space 
With me, sweet child, you soon shall fly, 
For God himself has given you grace 
Early to reach the realms on high. 


Let no one in this dwelling mourn, 
Nor wear the garb of sable hue, 
As once, the hour when you were born, 
To let your last be welcome too.” 
Then shaking his resplendent wings, 
The angel took his heavenward flight ; 
Thy child amid the angels sings, 
Poor mother, in the realms of light! 
Gorham, Me. P. Q. 
EEE 
THE SORROWS OF MY CHILDHOOD. 
The tear down childhood’s cheek which flows, 
fs like the dew-drop on the rose ; 
When the next summer-breeze comes by, 
And waves the bush, the flower is dry. 
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